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he led 700 warriors, but — with a smile — " no use Indians fight adobe ". 
In his account of the disposition of the Cheyenne prisoners after the 
surrender the author says that " about 25 " were selected and sent to 
Florida, " where they were held five years ". The official statement is 
33, and they were held exactly three years. Of the Dull Knife flight 
from Fort Reno he says, " of the 300 Indians 60 or 70 were fighting 
men ". The official Record of Engagements says 335 Indians, including 
89 men. 

The most notable instance of this defect is in the account of the 
great Medicine Lodge treaty of 1867, by which the southern tribes 
were assigned their final reservations. Speaking of the slowness of 
the Cheyenne, he adds, " apparently the Cheyennes did come in and 
sign, though definite information as to this is lacking ". The Cheyenne, 
as one of the principal tribes concerned, certainly did come in and 
affix their signatures, and their coming, as described to the present 
reviewer by Senator Henderson, one of the commission, and Major 
Stouch, in charge of the escort of Seventh Infantry (not Seventh 
Cavalry) troops, was the dramatic event of the gathering. They came 
on full charge, several hundred naked painted warriors, yelling and 
firing their guns as they rode, every man with a belt of cartridges 
around his waist and a smaller bunch fastened at his wrist. " I con- 
fess ", said the senator, " I thought we were in peril ". 

As a compendium of Indian reminiscence from the Indian stand- 
point, obtained directly from the actors concerned, the work has a 
peculiar interest, and it is of value for the sidelight it throws upon 
tribal belief and custom. As history it is lacking in exactness. 

James Mooney. 

The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Nineteenth President of 
the United States. By Charles Richard Williams. In two 
volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1914. Pp. xiv, 540; ix, 488.) 

The civil career of Rutherford B. Hayes is particularly distinguished 
for two reasons: first, because he was the only president whose elec- 
tion was gravely doubted and who came into office with a clouded title, 
and secondly, because of the pivotal importance of his administration 
in marking the re-establishment of civil rule after the gigantic struggle 
between the states. There was much else in his life of real historical 
interest. He was one of the best types of the American soldier. Enter- 
ing the army with no knowledge of war, he fought bravely in more than 
twoscore battles and after four years of fighting he had developed not 
indeed into a great general but into a resolute and disciplined officer, 
who would have done credit to any army. His service as a member 
of Congress and as a governor of Ohio proved him to be a public man 
with no tendency to the fervent oratory so characteristic of that time, 
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and with sound common sense, good judgment, and an honesty that 
could not be questioned. It was not the distinction of his career that 
won for him the presidential nomination but his availability as a 
candidate. He had carried the doubtful state of Ohio and when the 
unfortunate disclosures of the Mulligan letters deprived Blaine of the 
nomination which would have been surely his it was almost inevitable 
that the nomination should go to Hayes. There was no man of that 
day who had the hold upon the affections of the great mass of the voters 
of the Republican party that the brilliant qualities of Blaine had won for 
him, and, although the latter upon different ballots received the support 
of a majority of all the delegates in the Convention, the friends of the 
minor candidates found a safe solution of the situation in the selection 
of Hayes. 

A strong reaction from the sweeping Republican victory of 1872 was 
inevitable. No man of that generation had been more formidable to 
the democracy than Mr. Greeley had been. He had opposed it in his 
growing newspaper when he was a member of the Whig party and he 
opposed it even more bitterly after the Republican party was formed 
and when his newspaper had become the greatest organ of public 
opinion in the country. The wonder is that with Horace Greeley as its 
candidate the Democratic party did not suffer an even worse defeat in 
1872. But the forces of opposition to the Republican party that could 
not express themselves in that election still existed, and they were very 
much strengthened by the course of events during Grant's second 
term, and especially by the financial and industrial crisis which began 
in 1873, the force of which was not spent until well into Hayes's admin- 
istration. It is probable that Hayes made as good a run as could have 
been made by any Republican against Tilden. Upon what was called 
the " face of the returns " Tilden carried a sufficient number of states 
to give him a majority of the electoral votes but the " face of the 
returns " was not conclusive in many election districts. In at least two 
states there was practically a complete suppression of the Republican 
vote in some of the parishes and the returning boards of not very 
savory memory proceeded to revise the returns so that that result should 
be shown which coincided with their own view of things. They sought 
by their decision to eliminate the results of fraud and suppression and to 
arrive at the vote as they believed it would have been if the voting had 
been free and the counting fair. When the electoral commission 
decided to accept the findings of the returning boards as conclusive and 
not to go behind the returns, they succeeded in evading some very 
embarrassing issues both of fact and of law. Under the ordinary laws 
governing elections the most favorable result that could have been 
reached for the Republicans would have been found in rejecting the 
votes of the disputed states and not in counting them for Hayes. 

Public opinion would have been greatly shocked at the decision of 
the electoral commission had it not been for the discovery of the cypher 
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telegrams which showed an attempt to purchase enough electoral votes 
to give the election to the Democrats. Mr. Tilden conducted himself at 
that trying time with true patriotism. A great multitude of the people, 
if not a majority of them, believed that he had been elected and a man 
of a more partizan and aggressive temper might easily have involved 
the country in civil war. There was no judicial tribunal under the 
Constitution to which the controversy could be referred. The Con- 
stitution provided that the President of the Senate should open the 
certificates in the presence of the two Houses and that the votes 
should then be counted. Obviously it was pure assumption to claim 
that the President of the Senate had the constitutional power to count 
the votes. Such however was the contention of many members of the 
Republican party to which the President of the Senate belonged. The 
Senate was Republican and the House Democratic, but under the joint 
rule which had been followed at three successive canvassings of the 
presidential vote the House in this instance would have had control and 
Tilden would have been seated. The Republican Senate had refused 
to renew the joint rule and the constitutional machinery established to 
settle the result was unable to work. The electoral commission afforded 
a striking instance of the inability of men in times of passionate party 
spirit to rise above partizanship. Of the fifteen members of the com- 
mission, composed of men among the most notable in our public life, 
every one took the view, both upon the law and upon the fact, that 
reflected his own party politics, and the same decision was arrived at in 
a proceeding judicial in its character as would have been reached if the 
court had been holding an election. And even after the action of the 
tribunal, its decision could not have received anything resembling legal 
sanction had it not been for the heroic conduct of Randall, who was 
then the Speaker of the House. Disregarding the bitter protests of his 
own side and overturning precedents in parliamentary procedure which 
he himself had helped to create, he forced the question before the House 
for action. 

Entering upon office with a clouded title the President did much 
to secure public confidence by the -creation of a Cabinet to which 
nearly every member brought a commanding reputation. In that re- 
spect the Hayes Cabinet is probably approached by none other within 
half a century, if we except the Cabinet of Lincoln. 

The soldiers were withdrawn from the Southern capitals and the 
necessary work of establishing the currency of the country was bravely 
entered upon. Congress was hostile to the Resumption Act and was in 
favor of inflating the currency by the coinage of silver. The President 
courageously used the veto to prevent the repeal of the Resumption Act 
and also to prevent silver inflation. The affairs of the Treasury were 
admirably managed by John Sherman and as a result a sufficient gold 
reserve was procured and on the first of January, 1879, the greenback, 
for the first time since it was issued, was put upon a parity with gold, 
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where it has ever since remained. In view of the temper of the time 
and the importance of the operations that were carried on, the admin- 
istration of the Treasury during Hayes's term of office was not sur- 
passed in greatness of achievement by any administration in the history 
of the country. Effective beginnings were also made in establishing 
the civil service upon the merit system. Notwithstanding the lack of 
friendship toward Hayes on the part of Blaine, Conkling, and other 
great Republican leaders, the affairs of the government were efficiently 
conducted in almost every department and the Republican party in- 
creased its hold upon the country. 

With the temporary settlement of the currency question business re- 
vived and the administration which began in a period of commercial 
and industrial disaster closed in an era of remarkable prosperity. That 
Hayes was not renominated by his party was due to his refusal to take 
a second term, and that a Republican was elected to succeed him was 
very largely due to the excellent administration that he had given the 
country. 

If we keep in view the conditions under which he entered upon the 
presidency and the great difficulties which he greatly met and overcame, 
his administration easily takes rank with that of any other President 
with the exception of Washington and Lincoln. 

This biography by Mr. Williams may be regarded as authoritative 
and final especially in the material which it presents. One cannot 
always accept his conclusions and he takes somewhat too strongly the 
view of President Hayes in his differences with the other Republican 
leaders. 

Church and State in Early Canada. By Mack Eastman. (Edin- 
burgh: University Press. 191 5. Pp. ix, 301.) 

More has been written upon the relations of the Church and State 
than upon any other single topic in the history of French Canada. This 
is partly because so many Canadian historians have been churchmen, 
interested above all things in making us realize how much the Church 
did for the upbuilding of the colony in spite of stubborn governors and 
close-fisted councillors. But it is also due in part to the dramatic quali- 
ties of the theme itself. When the two authorities came to blows the 
echoes carried to the very frontiers. There was no place for a neutral, 
even in the wilderness; every one had to stand on one side or the 
other. These conflicts were sometimes tragic, as in the case of Mesy's 
encounter with Laval; sometimes they were merely ridiculous, as in 
the squabble over Moliere's Tartuffe; but they were always picturesque. 
Parkman knew how to make the most of such episodes ; and various 
other writers, with far less skill in the arts of portraiture, have been 
trailing after him. At any rate, we have had more than enough about 
these bickerings. 

AM. HIST. KEV., VOL. XXI. — 40. 



